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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c 
Communism, 


Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. ©., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 

and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Fusiness, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste Communism 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles ot 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ties are not asyl for pl re seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. ‘They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 











RESTING IN GOD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
Since thy Father’s arm sustains thee, 
Peaceful be ; 
When a chastening han: restrains thee, 
It is he. 
Know his love in full completeness 
Fills the measure of thy weakness ; 
If he wound thy spirit sore, 
Trust him more. 


Without murmur, uncomplaining, 
In his hand 

Lay whatever things thou cans’t not 
Understand. 

Though the world thy folly spurneth, 

From thy faith in pity turneth, 

Peace thy inmost soul shall fill, 
Lying still. 

Like an infant, if thou thinkest 
Thou canst stand ; 

Childlike, proudly pushing back 
The offered hand, 

Courage soon is changed to fear, 

Strength doth feebleness appear. 

In his love if thou abide 
He will guide. 

Fearest sometimes that thy Father 
Hath forgot? 

When the clouds around thee gather, 
Doubt him not. 

Always hath the daylight broken,— 

Always hath he comfort spcken,— 

Better hath he been for years 
Than thy fears. 

Therefore, whatsoe’er betideth, 
Night or day,— 

Know his love for thee provideth 
Good alway. 

Crown of sorrow gladly take, 

Grateful wear it for his sake, 

Sweetly bending to his will, 
Lying still. 

To his own thy Savior g‘veth 
Daily strength ; 

To each troubled soul that liveth, 
Peace at length. 

Weakest lambs have largest share 

Of this tender Shepherd’s care ; 

Ask him not, then, ‘* When ?” or “ How ?” 
Only bow. 


CRITICISM. 


AUL praises the brethren at Rome as 

“full of all goodness, filled with all know! 
edge, able also to admonish one another.” We 
have learned to appreciate this commendation 
in the progress of our experience as a church. 
We have found that the fact of their being 
able to admonish one another, or as we should 
say, criticise one another, was evidence of the 
maturity of their spiritual growth. The little 
school at Putney went through a long disciple- 
ship before their system of mutual criticism 
was originated. The process was perfectly 
scientific. Love for the truth and love for each 
other had been nurtured and strengthened till 
they could bear any strain—we could receive 
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criticism kindly, and give it without fear of 
offending, in the element of tried affection. 
Association had ripened acquaintance. We 
had been fed for many years on the truths 
presented in the Aercan, on systematic Bible 
studies, and had been trained like Timothy, 
to “meditate on these things and give ourselves 
wholly to them.” ‘The 
of print at the time our first series of criticisms 
began in the fall of 1846. 
ing the true 


Berean was in course 


We were study- 
expression of our principles 
in external forms, and working out salvation 
from selfishness by the test of circumstances. 
The character of our pursuits and experience 
stamped itself on the pages of the Spiritual 
Magazine published that year, in such articles, 
as “Condensation of Life,” “The Best Cur- 
rency,” “ Provoking to Love,” and others of the 
same kind, which will reveal to those who 
have an opportunity to read them, the problems 
we had to solve. 


It was a year in our history known among us 
as the year of revival. ‘There was a spring-like 
awakening of the affections, and a baptism of 
the spirit of unity which was new and super- 
natural. It was the precursor, as it proved, of 
the spirit of judgment, another supernatural 
effusion. ‘This spirit was invited by our new 
ordinance of criticism. And that originated 
somewhat on this wise: In our evening meet- 
ings, Mr. Noyes talked about the rending of the 
veil, which was in prospect, between us and the 
invisible world, and our expectations of open 
intercourse with the Primitive Church, But 
how were we prepared to make music with this 
glorious company? Our hearts might be in 
tune, but in beauty of expression we must be 
for the present extremely awkward and unprac- 
tised. We were, in our external characters, 
comparatively uncivilized—rude and unculti- 
vated in taste and manners—barbarians to the 
refined society of heaven. But, he said, there 
was one chord of sympathy between us, one 
spirit in which we could flow together now, and 
make music, and that was the spirit of improve- 
ment. ‘That spirit animates all heaven, and no 
matter how green we are, it will put us in mu- 
sical sympathy with every good being in the 
universe. With this for a beginning, we wanted 
to increase our points of harmony, and make 
ourselves attractive to them by all the refine- 
ment and civilization of which we were capable ; 
and as one measure, he proposed the plan of 
mutual criticism, which is now sucha pillar in 
our system. The plan was received with enthu- 
siasm, and one of our most earnest members 
offered himself immediately as the subject of 
the first experiment. The others engaged to 
study his character, get their impressions clear, 
and bring to the next meeting the verdict of 
their sincerest scrutiny. We were to tell our 
whole mind, “without partiality, and without 
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hypocrisy,” “in nought extenuate, nor set down 
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wrath seems to come by nature ; men practice 


aught in malice,” but hold up to him as perfect | it without forethought ; but some considera- 


a mirror of his faults as possible. When the 
affair took place we were not prepared for its 
solemnity. If some of us were sportively dis» 
posed in the beginning, we were serious enough 
before the surgery was There wasa 
spirit in our midst, which was like the word of 
God, “quick and powerful, and a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.” All 
that winter we felt that we were in the day of 
judgment. 


over, 


Criticism had free course, and it 
was like fire on the tender life. in turn 


submitted to the operation we have described. 


Kach 


It was painful in its first application, but agree- 
able in One 
vivid memory of his sensations, says, that while 
he was undergoing the process he felt like 


its results. brother who has a 


death—as though he were dissected with a knife ; 
but when it was over, he felt as if he had been 
washed. We said to himself, “hose things 
seen in me were all true, but they are gone, they 
are washed away.” Criticism is our interpre 
tation of Christ’s saying to his disciples, “ If 
I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet.” 


H. 
PROVOKING 70 LOVE. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
“Let us consider one another, to provoke unto love and 
to good works,’ —Web. 10: 24. 
HE is well skilled in the art of 
provoking to wrath and strife and re 


world 


venge ; but to provoke one another to love isa 
thing almost unknown. Indeed we are so ac- 
customed to associate wrong with the word 
“provoke,” that its use in this connection seems 
a misuse. But it is the good fortune of our 
nature that all its susceptibilities to evil can be 
turned to account for good ; and strength of 
passion which in common life is so uncomely 
and disastrous, under divine impulses, may 
become beautiful and glorious. We have only 
to use the proper stimulus, and love can be 
provoked as certainly as wrath. Devise oc 
casion, and we shall see it /ash out and retort 


like a burst of anger. We shall see it kindle 


with excitement and grow passionate and 
frenzied, and acquire all the intensity of 
revenge. And as revenge in its vehemence 


stops at nothing, but follows its bent through 
fire and water, so love, sufficiently provoked, 
will overcome incredible difficulties and_per- 
form exploits of heroism unknown to the tame- 
ness of common life. 

The art of provoking love is unstudied in 
Men 
will sell love for almost anything ; a sixpence 


the world, because love is little valued. 


is sometimes consideration enough for losing 
another's friendship ; and the most pitiful  tri- 
umph of opinion or will compensates a man 
for the dislike and hatred it brings upon him. 
His own perquisites of property and will are 
more to him than all the warm aifections of his 
kind, 


to this world, love is a treasure beyond price, 


But to believers who are not conformed 


and acquisitiveness is put on its sharpest scent 
to procure it. 
for love. 


It has orders to sell everything 


The apostle says, “ Consider one another, to 
provoke unto love.” The art of provoking to 





tion is required to make us successful in pro- 
voking love. We are to consider not ourselves, 
but one another. \t is natural for men to con- 
sider themselves and inquire what is agreeable 
to their own tastes and constitutional peculiari- 
ties, and what will advance their own interests ; 
but it is according to heavenly wisdom that we 
should find happiness, not egotistically, but in 
the love which will be the return for our con- 
sideration of others ; and we miss happiness 
when we pursue it too directly ; when we would 
pour it into another’s cup it overtlows into 


our 


own. In the science of music we 


have 
of single 
sounds ; and harmony, the tasteful combina- 


tion of a variety of sounds. 


melody, an agreeable succession 
Mere melody is 
comparatively insipid ; it is in harmony, the 
concord of many melodious sounds, that music 
displays — its Isolated 
happiness is like melody, feeble and _ tasteless, 
compared with the music of union, the bliss- 
ful concord of hearts. 


power of charming. 


So that if we seek the 
highest gratification of our own tastes, we shall 
consider others and learn the skill of pro- 
ducing chords in exquisite variation ; in other 
words, the art of provoking love. 


Of general things, cheerfulness is a great pro- 
vocative of love. One who is uniformly hap- 
py and bright-eyed, whose presence is like a 
May morning, sunny, musical and enlivening, 
—such an one will provoke love whether he 
tries or not—whether he says much or little; 
and there is no surer way to repulse love than 
to be sad and moping—devoured with private 


speculations and the canker of egotism. Love 
fies not a homely, but a downcast face. 


Cheerfulness is diffusive—it shines for others ; 
but melancholy begs for itself. The testimony 
of our tongue will give great advantage to the 
spirit of cheerfulness; confession is always 
one of the weapons of love's conquest. 


Facility of yielding and suppleness of man- 
ners will always provoke love. When there is 
truth or essential interest at stake, we are 
bound to be as inflexible as the oak ; but this 
seldom occurs, compared with the thousand 
little daily occasions when unimportant things 
bring up a question of difference and we have 
a chance to provoke love by giving way and 
promoting with alacrity the contrary side. 
Perhaps our judgment 1s better than the other’s ; 
yet the love we provoke by compliance is worth 
more than the difference. Very often the real 
advantage on one side or the other of a dis- 
puted point amounts to nothing ; it is pride of 
opinion that must be maintained. But if we 
are wise, pride of opinion will be utterly con- 
temned for love ; we shall rejoice in the chance 
to be generous, to give rather than receive the 
favor of compliance ; for in this case as in all 
others, “it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” And if we would be eminently suc- 
cessful in provoking love, we should not only 
acquire a facility of yielding, but a facility of 
entering into another’s plans with all our heart 
—of showing zeal and becoming enthusiastic 
in carrying out his schemes.— Whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.’ 
Add to your compliance cheerfulness and good 
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will, and be happy in seeing others enjoy them- 
selves in their own way. 

We may take a hint for our purpose from the 
way the world provokes to wrath. ‘lhe most 
frequent cause of quarrel is evil speaking ; 
and hatred is imbittered and infuriated by 
abusive personalities—by taunts and impu- 
dent sallies. Zzwtting is a favorite method of 
inflaming passion. If two men want to get upa 
strife they begin to twit each other, and we 
have their characters overhauled and every 
little meanness each ever committed dragged 
to light. Well, believers may innocently re- 
verse this performance, and twit each other of 
beauty and goodness and the graces of char- 
acter which God bestowed, 
Every body is conscious of the love of praise, 


has liberally 


and there is no passion in nature more innocent 
Its gratification is one of the delights of heaven. 
If we can confess our salvation without boast- 
ing, we can praise the results of salvation with- 
out flattery. Paul’s epistles are full of praise to 
his children. His censures are more sparing 
than his commendations. ‘The effect of praise 
on believers is doubtless to strengthen their 
justification—to second their own word of tes- 
timony and enliven their faith. “Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report, if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these things ;” not abstractly, but as they 
are actually exemplified in persons around 
you. Skillfully using this provocative, we 
shall see the contrary effect of evil speak- 
ing, in the love and mutual delight which will 
be excited. 

We should not be ashamed to let others 
know we want their love. Considerable im- 
portunity in this plea would not disgrace any 
one. Love generally waits to be asked, and 
does not bestow itself on indifference or the 
appearance of indifference ; and yet there are 
many who desire to be loved very much, whose 
dignity and self-esteem are so chary of con- 
fessing it by word or action, that they starve in 
the midst of plenty. ‘To such we would com- 
mend this saying of a distinguished author— 
“The foolishness of love is better than the 
dignity of egotism.” 


REVIVALS IN NEW YORK CITY. 

x 

HE conversion of Mrs. E. to Perfection. 

ism led many thoughtful members of 

the church to study their Bibles more thorough- 
ly than they had done, with reference to what it 
did actually teach respecting present salvation 
from sin. Probably no one applied himself 
more studiously to the task than the hushand 
of Mrs. E. His unbounded confidence in his 
wife’s integrity, in her intelligence, intuition 
and ability to explain spiritual truths, made 
him a docile pupil. Although an elder in the 
Presbyterian church, Mr. E. had very little of 
that practical piety that enables one to say by 
deeds, “ My God and my religion first, and 
everything else subordinate.” Indeed his re- 
ligion, as he now confessed, had been all in 
his head and found expression in heartless 
forms and dead works. But Mr. E. had not 
deceived others if he had himself, for it was 
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often said by those who knew him well, that 
his religion was simply a reflection of the 
piety of his wife. Be that as it may, to be- 
come a Perfectionist required a much greater 
degree of earnestness and faith than joining a 
popular church; for outward inducements to join 
the latter had often, no doubt, over-balanced 
his inward convictions, whereas in the for 
mer the loss of all worldly honor was the only 
experience that confronted the Perfectionists 
in those days. As Mrs. E. saw that her husband 
was more sincere in seeking to know the truth 
for himself than he had ever been before, she 
spared no pains in rendering him all the assist- 
ance in her power. How far this foundation- 
work was actually accomplished in her hus- 
band, we are unable to say. Suffice it that Mr. 
E. confessed himself a Perfectionist and was 
not ashamed to be known as such before the 
world. His wealth prevented him from losing 
caste in the eyes of his church friends. 


No one was more rejoiced at the surrender 
of those two prominent members of the nomi- 
nal church to the views of Perfectionism than 
Mrs. Gray. She had been on intimate terms 
with Mrs. E. up to the time of her own con- 
version to the new faith. They had been 
associated in various benevolent enterprises 
during their connection with the church. 
When Mrs. Gray made her confession of an 
indwelling Christ, she left behind her no 
dearer friend than Mrs. E.—none whom it 
caused her more suffering to forsake. Little 
did she imagine that this confession which for 
the time separated them apparently forever, 
was the very thing under God which was to 
unite them again. From that time the Perfection 
ists had two places of meeting ; one at Mrs. 
E.’s and the other at Mrs. Gray’s. At the 
house of the former philanthropists, temper- 
ance men and ministers were often entertained 
for days together. 

During the winter of 1837-8, when the 
financial world was going through one of its 
periodical convulsions, causing distress among 
the poor, perplexity among the rich and anxi- 
ety among the benevolent, the house of Mrs. 
E. became unusually thronged with soliciting 
agents, whose poor success in collecting funds 
would not allow them to stop at hotels. Among 
them was the President of a Western college, 
whom we will call Mr. M. With this gentle- 
man Mrs. E. had several rather warm discus- 
sions on the subject of perfect holiness and re- 
ligious themes in general. Although not a 
Methodist, Mr. M. was an advocate of a legal 
kind of holiness or Perfectionism, not essen- 
tially different from that advocated by a part of 
the Methodist church ; at the same time he was 
bitterly opposed to the views held by the New 
Haven Perfectionists 
self firmly on the ground that entire freedom 


Indeed, he planted him- 


from sin, and security therein, was utterly im 
possible in this life. Against this position 
Mrs. E. brought so much Scripture, accompa- 
nied by sound arguments, that the Western 
President found himself so closely cornered at 
times, that it was with difficulty that he kept his 
temper. As Mrs. Gray was frequently at the 
house of her friend, Mrs. E.’s., she found her 
self quite unembarrassed in the presence of 


so great a dignitary of the church as Mr. M., | 
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and saw more clearly than ever before, the 
wide distinction between the two schools of 
Perfectionism represented by Mrs. E. and her 
guest. The Western divine seemed disinclined 
to open his batteries upon Mrs. G.; but 
whether it was from a feeling that the latter 
was too insignificant a person to open fire 
upon, or a fear that he might find her an oppo- 
nent not readily vanquished, we cannot say. 
sut as love for God takes away all slavish fear 
of man, Mrs. G. in Christ-like simplicity said 
to this clerical guest one day, “ Mr. M., I have 
noticed that you also preach holiness or Per- 
fectionism in a certain sense, affirming that 
we can obey the law perfectly. Will you allow 
me to ask you a few questions ?” 

“Proceed, madam,” said Mr. M., wrapping 
himself up in his professional dignity. 

“Do you think, ” said Mrs. Gray, “that the 
apostles of Christ were inspired men?” 

“Certainly, I do,” said the President. 

“Then of course,” replied Mrs. G., “you 
accept of St. John’s statement, which reads as 
follows: ‘He that committeth sin is of the 
devil ; for the devil sinneth from the beginning. 
For this purpose the Son of God was mani 
fested that he might destroy the works of the 
devil. Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him; 
and he cannot sin because he is born of God.’ 
Now Mr. M. do you believe that the apostle 
John meant just what he said ?” 

Pres. M.—John evidently, in writing thus, 
had his mind on the perfection of saints after 
death ; not on Christians in this life, struggling 
with, and oftentimes overcome by tempta- 
tions ; otherwise he would have qualified that 
statement by saying he that committeth sin 
habitually is of the devil. 

Mrs. Gray.—Do | understand you then to 
say that a man may commit some sin without 
forfeiting his Christian character? And if so 
how much and how often may one sin with 
out resting under the charge of being a hab 
itual sinner ? 

Pres. M.—That depends very much upon 
the moral character of one’s disposition, voli 
tion and other mental phenomena of the 
human mind, that cannot be easily explained. 

Mrs. Grav.—(a little confused hy the ambign 
ity of the answer.) Your reasoning, Mr. M., 
may be all correct on this point, but it does 
not satisfy my mind. I can see no sharp 
dividing-line in your explanation between be 
lievers and unbelievers, saints and_ sinners. 
But in the passage I quoted from John, the two 
states, of saints and sinners, are very clearly 
defined ; there is nothing ambiguous about it. 
John says, “ Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin ;”’ does not sin at all! and the apostle 
gives the reason, “his seed,” 7. ¢., God’s seed 
in the heart of the new born remains there ; so 
that this child of God has his father’s disposi 
tion, and, therefore, cannot sin, cannot be sel- 
fish and disobedient, for the same reason that 
God, his father, cannot sin. 

Mr. M.—Mrs. Gray you are self-deceived 
if you claim to be free from sin. I know very 
well where you get your ideas on this subject. 
The Perfectionists of New Haven might well 
be proud of you as a studious disciple. 


Mrs. Gray.—\t isnot a question of where 
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my ideas came from, but simply whether the 
Bible means just what it says in the passage 
quoted. But, admitting that my ideas on this 
subject did come from the New Haven school 
of Perfectionists, are they not in perfect ac- 
cord with the Scriptures ? 

Mr. M.—showing signs of irritation.) The 
apostle Paul, of whom you think so much, 
says, “I suffer not a woman to teach,” etc., 
and on that question I am in sympathy with 
him. 

Mrs. Gray.—Pless the Lord! 

Mr. M—You Perfectionists claim to be free 
from sin, but I think you have committed sin 
since this conversation began. 

Mrs. Gray.—Bless the Lord! 

Mr.M.—still more provoked.) 
of confessing your sins you say, “Bless the 
Lord! bless the Lord!” 
cares very little about your blessings. 

Mrs Grey.—* Bless the 
‘Blessed are the sons of God, for they are 
bought with Jesus blood.’” (ait Mr. M1.) 


Yes, instead 
I guess the Lord 


Lord !—( singing) 


CONNECTICUT HISTORY. 


A correspondent of the Springfield Republi- 
can, having made a somewhat cursory examination 
of the list of governors and lieutenant-governors of 
Connecticut from its first settlement, brings out the 
In the 234 years that 
have elapsed since the first governor (in 1639), four 
families—ten persons—have held the governor- 


following interesting facts: 


ship for 56 years, and twelve families- fifteen per- 
sons—have held it 108 years. The Winthrops 
held the office 27 years,—John from 1657 to 1676, 
and his son Fitz John, from 1698 to 1707; the 
Wolcotts nineteen years—Roger from 1750 to 
1754. his son Oliver, from 1796 to 1798, and his 
grandson Oliver, from 1817 to 1827; the Trum- 
bulls seventeen years—Jonathan from 1769 to 1784, 
his son Jonathan, from 1798 to 1809, and his 
grandson, (a nephew of the second Jonathan), from 
1849 to 1850; the Griswolds three years— Matthew 
from 1784 to 1785, and his son Roger, from 1811 
The terms of office of the fifteen persons 
who held this position longest are as follows : 
John Winthrop, 18 years; Gurdon Saltonstall and 
Joseph Talcott, each 17 years; Jonathan Trum- 
bull 15 years; Robert Treat, 13 years; Thomas 
Fitch, 12 years; Jonathan Trumbull 2d, and Sam- 
uel Huntington, each 11 years; Oliver Wolcott, 


to 1513. 


2d. 10 years; Fitz John Winthrop and Jonathan 
Low, each g years; John Haynes and Wm. A. 

Edwin Hopkins and 
All told, we have had 
forty-five governors, of whom but eleven (including 


suckingham, each 8 years. 


Wm. Leete, each 7 years. 


our present Gov. Ingersoll) were elected for a sin- 
ele year. Our present governor, Charles R. Inger- 
soll, is a grandson of Jonathan Ingersoll, who was 
lieutenant-governor from 1816 to 1818, and a son 
of Ralph I. Ingersoll, for several years our minister 
Twenty-three persons filled the office 
of governor for 146 years, and that of lieutenant- 


to Russia. 


governor for 129 years, it having been, before 1818, 
the usual custom to make the latter office a step- 
Since the adoption of 
the new constitution, however, but three lieutenant- 


ping-stone to the former. 


vovernors have thus been promoted, and one only 
to filla vacancy. Originally, the governor could 
not he re-elected until a year had elapsed since the 
last term; hence, down to the time of Governor 
Winthrop, we find the names alternating each year. 
Afier Robert Treat had governed four years, he 
was superseded by the crown, and Sir Edmund 
Andros appointed, October 31, 1687, who served 
to May 1689, when Treat resumed the chair for 
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nine years more and then went back to the lieuten- 
ant-governorship, which he had held six years con- 
secutively before being governor at all, and held it 
for eleven years more, making his total term of 
service in the two positions, thirty years. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


HE Crircurar will always be sent to all who 

wish to receive it—as gladly to those who are 
unable to pay its nominal price as to those who in 
some degree voluntarily share with us the burden 
of its publication ; but we earnestly desire that it 
should not go to any person who does not care 
to read it: and as it is probable that some have 
sent for it during the year from simple curiosity, 
or on the recommendation of friends, or for other 
reasons, who do not choose to longer receive it, we 
hereby give notice, as is our annual custom, that 
the CrrcuLarn will be sent after Fanuary ist only 
lo those who shall previously renew their subscrip- 
tions. Those who have prepaid for a term beyond 
January tst, as well as those who have quite re- 
cently applied for the paper, are of course excepted 
from this notification. This rule makes its neces- 
sary for many old subscribers and well-tried friends 
to write to us—even those to whom we might safe- 
ly send the CircuLar, with the assurance that it 
would be appreciated. 

Our readers may rest assured that we are hearty 
in offering the CincuLARr /ree/y, as heretofore, and 
that the discrimination used in this notice is only 
such as seems to be necessary to protect us from 
needless expense. 


‘ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harrier M,. Worpen, Eprror. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1873. 


WHO SHALL BE KING ? 


oo as well as society, is by common 
~/ consent organized into different grades of rank, 
and consequently has its subordinate and leading 
dignitaries, who to a considerable extent, deter- 
mine the tone and character of scientific opinion. 
Each department is represented by eminent savans, 
whose word, in matters within their particular 
sphere, is supposed to be nearly if not quite in- 
fallible ; and from whose final decision there is no 
appeal. This has been the case, so far as we can 
learn from history, since the early ages of the 
world, wherever intelligence has obtained an avail- 
able foot-hold ; yet scarcely a generation arises 
but finds radical errors in the supposed incontro- 
And if this 
continual succession and displacement of ideas is 
to continue, which we have no retson to doubt, 
many of the axioms and theories which modern 
science consider beyond dispute, will be overthrown 
by new facts, and new discoveries, to which the 
pregnant future may give birth. 


vertible dogmas of its predecessors. 


We premise the foregoing, as showing the in- 
stability of science, considered in the aggregate, 
and as suggesting the great need, which every 
thinking man must feel, of a final arbiter in scien- 
tific matters of general interest. The world of 
science even at this day, is not inaptly described 
by the words of the apostle, delivered 1800 years 
ago—when he cautioned Timothy against “ opposi- 
tions of science, falsely so called.” Science is in- 
deed full of oppositions. The several minor in- 
fallibilities who govern in it, clash; and the dis- 
cord thereby generated is anything but soothing 
to the student and lover of learning. He is per- 
plexed between conflicting authorities ; and can do 
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no otherwise than to choose the strongest proba- 
bility, which may or may not be the truth. 

The subject of the Plurality of Worlds was once a 
theme of dispute between two coteries of literary 
men, one of which was represented by Sir David 
Brewster, and the other by Dr. Whewell, of Cam- 
bridge University,—both eminent and influential as- 
tronomers. Sir David argued that the planets and 
other heavenly bodies are inhabited ; while Whew- 
ell, with equal logical force held it not proven ; 
and so keen was the strife, that it formed a promi- 
nent topic of discussion in all the leading Reviews 
in the United Kingdom. 
haustible subject. 


Now this is an inex- 
Argument may be multiplied in- 
definitely on either side ; volumes may be written 
to prove or disprove the simple thesis of the plurality 
of worlds ; yet after years of hard intellectual labor, 
the question is no nearer a termination than at the 
beginning. The truth is, there is a depth of mys- 
tery about the whole subject, which no man can 
possibly hope to fathom, without direct revelation. 


Geologists demonstrate that the immense coal- 
deposits which underlie so large a part of the 
surface of our globe, were in process of formation 
thousands of years prior to the creation of man. 
Now without venturing an opinion as to the truth 
of any of these speculations we would ask: Who 
knows but that in the length and breadth of God’s 
eternal purposes, the planets are yet in the infancy, 
or preliminary stages of their existence, and that 
their usefulness is yet to come? Who can say 
that the Almighty is not preparing the starry orbs 
for some ultimate and beneficial end, as he pre- 
pared the coal-fields, millions of years ago, to 
supply the future needs of the inhabitants of the 
earth ? All this, however, is mere speculation 
ind should be regarded as such. We would not 
wish to pry open the secrets -which God has re- 
served to himself, at the’dictation of an impertinent 
curiosity. 

Kut this is partly a digression. We repeat, an 
arbiter is greatly needed, whose word in matters 
of science shall be beyond controversy. Here is 
a professorship vacant—a regal seat unoccupied. 
Where shall we find a person competent to fill the 
throne of science? We know of but one. We 
therefore would reverentially suggest that Jesus 
Curist be installed in this empty seat, and be 
duly recognized as Avng of Science, and sovereign 
umpire in all matters of dispute. Certainly we 
know of none below him so well qualified to fill the 
place. “In him are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge.” And “in him is neither 
variableness nor shadow of turning.” His dogmas 
are not of the class which are popular for a season, 
but which sink into oblivion with the lapse of time, 
or are displaced by newer or fresher truths. No! 
His inner life and essence is eternal truth, which 
is “ the same yesterday, to-day and forever ;” which 
was just as really the truth, ages before the world 
was created, as it is now, or will be in all ages to 
come. No subject is beyond his comprehension ; 
the deepest mysteries of heaven or earth are as an 
open book to him ; he is familiar with the thoughts 
and intents of that most recondite of all problems, 
—the human heart, and is a discerner of all the 
hidden things concealed therein. None need ob- 
ject, that he is difficult of access ; for we have 
abundant evidence of his willingness to meet the 
humblest individual who approaches him in the 
humility and confidence of faith. Such is he whom 
we would inaugurate King of Science.  C. S. J. 


I get a flash of light once in a while, deep down 
in the middle of me—deep down in the very belly of 
me, that God is fixing all my circumstances : all 
my gains and all my losses ; all my successes and 
all my defeats; all praise of me and all blame of 
me. He gives me my fullness and my emptiness ; 
my clouds and my sunshine; my storms and my 
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calms. I tell you these flashes of light give a man 
a wonderful disregard of foul weather. If you 
ever see a streak of that kind of light, just go for 
it. I always do, and always mean to. A. B. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 
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—A small house has been constructed for the 
use of the fishermen at Joppa. It is placed on sled- 
runners, and may be pushed about on the ice ad 
libitum. tis to contain a small camp-stove and 
the “Canadian Trapper” says that hot coffee can 
be served if the sportsmen there can make it cota- 
patible with “ roughing it.” 

Dec. 4.—The snow is all gone except scattered 
patches on the hills and in the distant meadows. 
In a day and a night it disappeared, and this morn- 
ing a rainbow spanned the western horizon. 
for Indian summer! 


Now 
The grass is still green 
enough to keep up the illusion if the sun will but 
continue to beam benignly while these soft breezes 
blow. 


—Mr. Seymour seizes the present opportunity 
to finish covering the grape-vines. The farmers 
on the hills had not harvested all their corn and 
petotoes when the snow came upon us three weeks 
ago. Busy times now. 

—Just after dinner to-day our stalwart fire-warden 
was seen with one of the “Babcock Fire Extin- 
guishers” strapped on his broad shoulders “play- 
ing” on the Reservoir, to the great delight 
of numerous small boys who soon gathered in 
an admiring group around him. On_ inquiring 
we were informed that the machine had been stand- 
ing “charged,” a year and a-half, and it was thought 
best to try it and see if it would work “all right.” 
Judging from the size of the stream and the distance 
to which it was thrown, the test was pronounced by 
our experts as entirely satisfactory. 

—-An evening school has been started near the 
Trap-Factory for the benefit of such of our em- 
ployees as are engaged in the Trap-Shop and Silk- 
Factory, and who live on Willow-street. Mr. 
Nelson, the station-master at the O. C. Midland 
depot, has consented to act as-teacher; and al- 
though it is his first attempt as a school-master, 
he seems well qualified both by education and 
character to fill the place. Two rooms were fitted 
up in the old Willow-Place house, the building 
formerly occupied by the W. P. family, but now 
partly used as a machine-shop. The conveniences 
are somewhat primitive, with the exception of a 
handsome map presented by a friend in New York. 
The scholars, about thirty in number, ranging from 
twelve to twenty-five years are divided into two 
classes according to their attainments, and each 
class meets three evenings in the week from 
six till eight. A great desire for improvement 
seems to possess all, and we hope the result of the 
winter’s work will encourage us to continue it every 
year. 

—Old Izaak Walton has a number of enthusias- 
tic followers among us, and Joppa furnishes a splen- 
did field of exploit for their angling propensities. 
Fishing through holes in the ice is just now a fasci- 
nating exercise. Some one found the other day 
the following letter among her old papers. It is so 
apropos to the present, and so good a reminder of 
old times, that it was listened to with interest in 
the evening meeting. It was written by E. H. H. 
from W. C. to Brooklyn in August, 1852: 

DEAR FRIENDS :—Yesterday Mr. Bradley, Mre 
Noyes and myself proceeded to carry out Mr. 
N.’s_ proposal to celebrate the 2oth by fishing, 
God’s blessing rested on the expedition from be- 
ginning to end. The day was fine every way, al- 
though in the morning it looked as though it would 
be pretty warm and sunny. What gave greater 
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zest to our good luck, was that it was “right over 
against,” as Finney would say, the prognostications 
of worldly wisdom. When we arrived at the pond 
the man who had charge of the boats said: 
“You have come on a bad day; you won’t catch 
anything ; you may catch a few small fish, but you 
won’t catch any large ones; it is quite too early in 
the season to catch them,” etc, etc. His boats 
were leaky and small, so we went back about half 
a mile to a farmer who owned two boats. There 
was no one at home but a bright, interesting little 
girl. She thought we could take a boat and gave 
us the keys. We hunted up the oars, and were 
soon afloat in a good large boat with provisions for 
the day. We thought we would circumnavigate 
the pond until we found a good place. Mr. Brad- 
ley rowed, Mr. Noyes steered, and 1 attended 
to the anchor. I said to myself, “This is Mr. 
N.’s expedition, and I will haul up and cast 
anchor promptly, when he gives the word.” The 
first place we tried, our anchor drifted some dis- 
tance, because it was light and the rope short, so 
we cast out another anchor with a longer rope that 
we had with us. Then we began to catch bull-heads 
about as fast as we could pull them in. and oc- 
casionally a small perch. Mr. N. wanted to catch 
more perch, though we then had a good string of 
fine bull-heads, enough to content us if we caught 
no more, and to give the lie to our worldly-wise 
prophet. So we hauled up our anchor and tried 
from place to place in an easy quiet spirit, until we 
hit upon a spot where we had all the sport we 
could ask for—pulled the fish in hand over hand, 
two at a time occasionally. It exceeded all the fish- 
ing experience I ever had before, and a feeling filled 


our hearts, that it was “the Lord’s doing.” J/7- 
raculous is the best word I can apply to it. The 


fish were so thick that we could feel our sinkers 
strike on them as we let them down. Mr. Bradley 
said it was the best fishing he ever had. Every 
little while our success would call out an involun- 
tary remark very disrespectful to Mr. Worldly 
Wisdom. The perch caught at first were small— 
none weighing over half a pound. Mr. Noyes said 
he wanted one weighing a pound. So I said, 
‘* Here goes for your pound perch,” and very soon 
pulled in one weighing one pound and six ounces. 
I never caught a fish that tickled me so before. 
Such luck! Several fishes were hooked in other 
places than the mouth. Mr. Bradley in the fulness 
of his sportiveness said, “ No matter what you take 
for bait, they bite it, and it don’t make much differ- 
ence whether they bite at all, we catch them just as 
well.” I hooked one, the largest caught, weigh- 
ing one pound fourteen ounces, just back of 
his gills. We took several in this irregular way, 
and two large perch were hooked in the posterior 
end of the alimentary canal. We went ashore and 
made three strings—one of eels and bull-heads, 
and another of small perch, and a third of thirteen 
large perch which weighed eleven and one-quarter 


pounds. Four of them weighed six and one-quar- 
ter pounds. The weight of the whole was forty- 


five and three-quarter pounds. They numbered 
five eels, three roach, sixty bull-heads, one hun- 
dred and seven perch; total one hundred and sev- 
enty-five. We put them in the wagon so as to 
have the string of bull-heads and eels atop, the 
string of small perch next, and the select string 
last. This last was as fine a looking string of fish 
as I eversaw. We called and settled with the own- 
er of the boat. He was very pleasant; charged us 
a York shilling, looked at our fish and was per- 
fectly surprised at our good luck ; said they were 
the finest lot ever caught there with a hook. We 
offered him a water-melon which we had left; 
he accepted it very thankfully and we parted good 
friends. On arriving home we drove up to the 
gate and told the folks if they wanted to see our 
fish they must come out to the wagon. Mr. N. 
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pulled out the string of bull-heads, saying, “ What 
do you think of that?” Sixty large bull-heads 
make no small string, and they, supposing that was 
Then he 
pulled out the small perch, and lastly the string of 
large perch. Mr Bristol was not present—he by 
the way is an experienced fisherman, particularly in 
pickere] fishing. 


all, congratulated us on our good luck. 


He had been pretty skeptical as 


to our success. Soon he came out, as we were 
gathering around the fish. First the bull-heads 


“You have done well, 
We 
opened the ring so he could see the string of 
eighty-five small perch. ‘“ By George! you have 
had good luck. I declare!” We told him to hold 
on a minute, and then displayed the large perch. 
“I give up, there’s my hat!” and suiting the action 
to the word he threw his hat down with the fish. 


and eels caught his eye. 


I say for it! Did you catch all those?” 


The whole experience from morn till eve was elec- 
trical to me and faith-inspiring. Our sisters served 
up some of the best for supper, and we all agreed 
that we never ate any fish that relished so well. 
We remarked 
was to trust God than worldly wisdom. 


better it 
He had 
done for us better than we would ask or think.” 


going home how much 


—We have had some very lively conversations 
in our evening meetings lately on the subject of 
Criticism—the institution as it exists in the O C., 
its relation to our theory of Salvation from Sin and 
to the permanence of the Community. Outsiders 
are often raising the question, What will become of 
the O. C., it loses its founder ? How long 
willit last after J. H. N. is gone? It 
long as our institution of free criticism maintains 
The O. C. is governed 
by this institution and not by the personal influence 


when 
will last as 
its integrity and no longer. 
or domination of anyone. The loyalty of members 
out in 
whelming acclamation during the late discussion. 


to this institution has been drawn over- 
The dumb have 
opened their mouths, and the common speaker has 


been kindled to eloquence. 


Everybody has found utterance. 


The time has been so 
melting that sins against criticism have been tear- 
fully confessed and renounced—temptations to re- 
sent it, and resist it, to stick in some little inaccu- 
racy of fact, some flaw in the letter—and so lose 
all the benefit of the truth The 
swamps and tangles of bad experience to which 
quarreling with criticism has led, have been freely 
confessed, swamps and tangles which were only 
escaped from by going back to the starting-place 
ind accepting what had been rejected. It 
voice of all, that criticism has the best effect 


brought out 


is the 
when 
it is taken entirely without reply, without self-justi- 
On the other 
hand criticism itself has offered itself for criticism. 
Mr. Cragin, whose zeal sometimes causes him to 
overshoot the mark, invited criticism of himself 
1s a critic, and asked the forgiveness of any whom 
he had unnecessarily wounded. His humility was 
infectious and softened the hearts of some of the 
young men who had been chilled by his sincerity, 
so that they said they felt nothing now but admira- 


fication or anxious explanation. 


tion of his nobleness, and gratitude for his faith- 
fulness. Mr. Cragin, by the way, was the first to 
offer himself as a subject when the system of 
mutual criticism was adopted in the Putney Associa- 
tion twenty-seven years ago, and has always been 
an example of taking criticism in the right spirit. 
As to the relation of this system to our theory 
of Salvation from Sin, it belongs to the machinery 
if we may so call it, by which this theory is re- 
duced to practice. You have a theory for making 
butter, but to really make it you want a churn, a 
contrivance for stirring the cream to and fro, up 
and down, splashing and dashing, till the butter 
separates from the buttermilk. Criticism is to the 
theory of Salvation from Sin what the churn is to 
the theory of butter-making. You say that Christ 
is the only name by which we can be saved. That 
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is true, but he saves us by means. He says to the 
servants of sin, “The ¢ru¢h shall make you free.” 
He gives us sincerity and wisdom to tell the truth, 
and a soft heart to accept the truth. If we walk 
in the light the blood of Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin, and criticism helps us to walk in the light. 


A LONDON LAWYER UNDER CRITICISM. 


{A ccrrespondent in criticising the CiRCULAR 
thinks that we do not give prominence enough to 
mode of living. “If Communism,” says he, 
“is the true form of government, it is very import- 
Per- 
haps the following communication, which enlivened 
one of our late meetings, will be to his mind. It 
is certainly an inside view : } 


our 


ant that your fellow men should know it.” 


DON’T know how much mortification others 

have had to go through under the system of 
criticism practiced in the Community, but itmay be 
easily presumed that I have had a fair share of it, 
when it is considered that I never knew what it 
was to allow man to rebuke me, and that I had been 
brought up to esteem it a duty and a virtue, to 
resent as an insult the slightest impeachment of 
my character or actions. I had never worked for 
wages, and therefore, had never felt the restraint of 
amaster. My youth had been spent in the society 
of those whose duty it was to obey me, andin subse- 
quent life, my extravagance surrounded me with 
parasites who stood ready to flatter, so long as I 
Thus 1 never had received 
any check or contradiction, except such as my cir- 


had money to spend. 


cumstances placed upon me, until I came to the 
Community ; it will therefore be seen, that what to 
many would have been a slight affair, to me was 
an overwhelming affront. 1 can laugh heartily now 
at criticism which at one time I thought would be 
utterly impossible for me ever to get over. 

My first taste of criticism was at the Moffatt 
New York, where I met Mr. N. and Mr. 
C. and submitted to an operation. I well remember 
that I was so indignant at what I considered the 
consummate impudence of the thing, that I could 
scarcely refrain from resenting it as an insult, in 


Building, 


stronger terms than would have been considered 
polite, or consistent with my Christian profession ; 
but with great effort 1 left without any improper 
expression. I should be sorry to be obliged to put 
on paper my mental emanations, as | walked down 
those long flights of stairs from the top of the Mof- 
fatt Building to Broadway. I swore in my heart 
that I would never again subject myself to such 
insult, or permit myself to so much as speak with 
a Communist again; but by the time I had arrived 
The street 
was crowded with carts, etc., so that I could not 


at Canal-street_ my temper had cooled. 


readily cross, and while I stood waiting, a voice 
whisperedin my heart, “ Turn back; those men will 
do you good; it is the devil that would keep you 
away from them.” All at once I felt more indig- 
nant than ever, but my anger was kindled, this time, 
against Satan and I returned to find my critics still 
sitting where I had left them; but for what purpose 
I had returned, other than to defy the evil one, I 
was at a loss to tell. From that time I was con- 
vinced that God had appointed criticism as an or- 
dinance for my improvement; and I decided that 
with God’s help, I would go through the judgment 
come what may. That I got a great deal more 
than I bargained for, would be useless for me to 
deny; in fact, it seems to me now that if I had 
known all, 1 never could have summoned courage 
enough to take the first plunge. 

I do not at this time remember any of the par- 
ticulars of my criticisms at New York, more than 
that they were frequent and intensely mortifying ; 
many things were said from time to time that 
seemed utterly untrue ; and after worrying and stew- 
ing over them for a few days, I have invariably 
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come to the conclusion that it would not hurt me to 
accept the criticisms, even if they were unjust ; and 
that they might do me good ; that God, after all, was 
my judge and he would surely justify in me what- 
ever deserved justification ; and that if ever I was 
saved it would be by standing justified before 
God, and not before man. Thus my attempts to 
explain away criticism appeared paltry, and too 
small a business for a man who sought favor with 
Godalone. I may say that for some years, the ad- 
vantage of criticism was almost the only privilege of 
Communism that I was permitted to enjoy. It was 
a thorny path, but the firm assurance that I then 
had, and have now, that through criticism I shall 
find salvation, enabled me to hold out, and it will, | 
believe, enable me to persevere to the end. My 
greatest and latest difficulties about criticism, are 
that positions have been thrust upon me con- 
trary to my own seeking and desires, and though 
I have been conscious of a great deal of diffidence 
as to my capabilities of filling them, and have done 
my “level best” to do my duty, yet I have been 
jerked out in disgrace; criticised for seeking 
position; for affecting to know a great deal more 
than I did, and for many other like faults, all of 
which at the time seemed untrue and unnecessarily 
unkind. Well! this of course, has been mortifying 
to me, exceedingly mortifying ; I can’t imagine any- 
thing more so. It seemed as if the O. C. had 
become more unjust than the capitalists in the 
world. But I will leave a blank for those to fill up 
who have had similar experience. I suppose the 
devil has about the same programme of evil 
thinking and temptation for all. Suffice it to say, 
that, in time, I have come to see that it is not a 
question of justice or injustice, but of spiritual 
growth and improvement. It would be the height 
of folly to suppose that the Community or any one 
in it meant any injustice to me personally, or 
desired anything but the advancement of my highest 
interests. It may be legally a thefttotake the rags 
from off a beggar’s back, but it cannot be con- 
sidered unjust, if the object is to replace them with 
good clothes. I have received a discipline that 
perhaps I could have got in no other way, I will 
therefore thank God for the resu/ts. He has the 
right to use any means he pleases. If I believe 
heartily that everything works together for my 
good, I should not call in question the mode of 
discipline ; the fact of my quarreling with the 
means should be proof that I needed just that kind 
of discipline to teach me how to trust the Lord 
with more implicit faith. By such processes of 
reasoning I have come to be thoroughly satisfied 
and thankful with all that has taken place, and it 
seems as though it were impossible for me ever to 
have a hard thought again about criticism ; but I 
will wait till next time and trust God about it. 1 
will only add, that if there are any in the family 
who feel that I have at any time acted wrongly, or 
spoken unjustly, or intemperately at any criticism, 
I want to make all the reparation possible. 
A. E. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cleveland, O., Nov. 27, 1873. 

My Dear BROTHER:—The late newspaper 
discussions of ecclesiastical movements against 
the O. C., have made me desire to give my testi- 
mony on the question of the character and influ- 
ence of the Community in respect to sexual morality 
and passional purity. For I think the question which 
the Synods and Conferences and the whole nominal 
church as well as the world will be called on to face, 
and on which they, as well as we. shall be brought 
to judgment, is this: not, what does the O. C. do ? 
not, what are the practices of its members in re- 
spect to sexual intercourse, viewed in the light of 
the statutes of New York, or of the institution of 
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marriage? but, what sort of a passional or sexual 
character do its teaching and its life tend to form? 
what is its influence? whither does it tend? is it to 
lasciviousness or to chastity? to animal indulgence 
or to rational restraint? does it lead a man to 
“look on a woman to lust after her in his heart?” 
or does it, on the other hand, effectually tend to 
cast out the demons of lust and sexual tyranny 
and fill their place with love that * seeketh not her 
own” and “worketh no ill to its neighbor?” | 
say this is the real question and it cannot be 
dodged in this age of the world; and upon this 
question the Community may challenge investiga- 
tion. 

But I said I wanted to give my testimony. As 
you must know, my life and pursuits have given 
me some opportunity for knowing what society is. 
But aside from that, I want to say that the O. C. 
is not only, in my judgment, immensely above 
ordinary society, even the best of it, but also that 
it has been the means of viving me an inspiration 
in respect to sexual morality which has enabled me 
to overcome passion and lust to an extent I often 
dreamed of and longed for formerly, but was never 
able to attain. During my earlier years, and most 
of my marriage life, my experience in sexual mat- 
ters was that of the 7th of Romans. ‘“ When I 
> T found 
a law in my members warring against the law of 
my mind, bringing me into captivity to the law of 
lust] and death.” All the helps I could get from 


would do good evil was present with me.’ 


the religious influences around me, from science, 
physiological and other, from esthetics and human 
experience, availed not to lift me above the level of 
the 7th of Romans. When I became personally 
acquainted with the O. C., from the very time that 
I was brought into contact with it in 1866, | got 
help. I was lifted up toward a higher plane of not 
only aspiration, but attainment. 

I well remember the first visit I made to the Com- 
munity in May of that year. I had been some years 
before toa limited extent a Berlin Heights free-lover. 
I was acquainted with the social theory of the Com- 
munity, had abandoned my former “free love” views, 
and was in a state of mind well prepared to receive 
impressions of and influences from a higher and 
purer character than any I had yet felt in life; and 
I remember as but yesterday how hallowed and 
divine seemed to me then, the spirit that reigned 
in the life of the men and women I met there. I 
was with you only a few days, but the baptism I then 
received was a baptism of the spirit; from that 
time my life began to change; soon after, I adopted 
the practice of **Male Continence,” and have 
never swerved from it since. I began to study 
the “social theory” as a part of God’s truth about 
our souls as well as our bodies, and sexual inter- 
course in its relation to religion, and have become 
so filled with the idea that only as a means of glori- 
fying God is such intercourse permissible, that I 
have come to hate and abominate even the virtues 
as well as the vices, if I may so speak, of my for- 
mer sexual life and of passional indulgence, as of 
the devil himself. 

I have, through the power of Christ in you and 
in my soul, been enabled to “overcome the wicked 
one” in the amative nature. I have been all this 
time only indirectly and remotely under your influ- 
ence; but it is through even /¢A#7s connection with 
you that the work has been wrought. I have 
visited you three times since 1866, remaining 
twelve, fourteen and twenty days at those several 
times. I have become familiarly acquainted with 
many of your prominent members, young and old; 
have been treated almost as a member of the 
family; and I must say that nowhere did I ever see 
among men and women that modesty, delicacy and 
genuine refinement, that real chastity in word and 
act and bearing, that T have seen there. 


I have been school-teacher and ‘boarded 
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round;” preacher and itinerated ; and lawyer with 
quite a range of experience ; and of all the places 
in the world | have ever been in, or have seen, 
there is the least of amative manifestation at O. C. 
of any. Here is a fact, as | devoutly believe, as I 
know in my own soul; and the Synods and Confer- 
ences will have to grapple with it. No matter for 
the external form or the /ega/ conformity or non- 
conformity of sexual relauons at O.C. What is 
the spiritual status? What do those relations do 
for God’s work in the soul? Are they helping to 
save from sin—from selfishness and all that is 
mean, low, sensual, vulgar, narrow, contemptible, 
unmanly and tyrannical, and to cleanse amative- 
ness from being a cage of unclean spirits, and to 
lift it up into a life of worship, of love and purity? 
What kind and quality of men and women is the 
O. C. making, as to their relations to each other in 
all thatis high, noble, generous, manly and womanly? 
These will be the questions before the tribunal to 
which the times are hastening us all under God’s 
providence. 1 know you will welcome the trial. 
But I wanted to bear my testimony, feeling called 
on to do so by the inner monitor. It is at your 
service for what it is worth. 

Very truly yours, J. W. T. 

Grant City, lowa, Nov. 23, 1873. 
DEAR CHRISTIAN FRIENDS :—When I last wrote 
you nearly a year ago I enclosed five dollars with 
a promise to send another dollar in part payment 
for the CIRCULAR I had been reading as a “free sub- 
scriber.” I have not sent the dollar, nor can I do 
so now, but if you continue to offer your paper on 
the same terms as at present | want you should 
continue to count me as a subscriber whether I can 
pay foritor not. The reading of your publications 
has been a great help to me in understanding the 
Bible, and the CircuLAR is a continual feast. 
It seemsa wonder to me how interesting it has con- 
tinued from number to number, and from year to 
year. A few years ago when reading the series of 
articles on ‘Second Advent Geology,” a feeling 
came over me that when that series was finished 
the paper would become dull, but then came ‘Old 
Mansion House Memories,” “Backward Glancings,” 
‘Revivals in N. Y. City” (and I hope it is not 
concluded), any one of which I should now be sorry 
to have missed. The “Home Talks” are always 
interesting and almost always have some truth 
especially applicable to me, as if Mr. Noyes were 
acquainted with my spiritual experience and had 
been sent with a special message to me. I still 
read the Berzan with profit, and articles which on 
a first reading did not seem of great importance 
are now full of deep interest to me. Three of 
those articles I have been reading to-day—* Our 
Relation to the Primitive Church,” “ Principalities 
ind Powers’” and “The Condensation of Life.” 
Please thank Mr. Noyes for me that he has 
written so much that is doing me good. I thank 
God for the light that is shining from the Oneida 
Community. I have had much good religious ex- 
perience during the past year. May God ever 
bless you and have you in his holy keeping, as I am 
sure he will, is the prayer of your brother in Christ, 

E. M. 


Hutchinson, Kansas, Nov. 28, 1873. 
DEAR FRIENDS:—Please continue sending the 
CrRCULAR to my address, and many thanks, for it 
is a dear messenger of love and truth in these Wes- 
tern Plains. May the time soon come when all 
shall see the truth and love one another as little 
children. God’s smiles on the CIRCULAR. 
j. H. 


‘ St. Foseph, Mo., Nov. 12, 1873. 
DEAR FRIENDs :—It is quite a treat to me each 
week to read of your progress and improvement in 
the way of goodness and truth, and | hope you wiil 
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go on prospering in good works and deeds, until 
sin and iniquity shall be abolished from the land. 
The writings of J. H. N. are truly instructive and 
interesting to me and mine, and | sincerely wish that 
more of our land might read your good little paper. 
I will now request a continuance of it for another 
year, and accept my heartfelt thanks for previous 
favors. W. T. M. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
Ill. 





New York, Nov. 29, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—The next paper_read was by 
Mr. Lorin Blodget, of Philadelphia, on the subject 
of “ Non-Periodic Changes of Heat as an Ele- 
ment in Sanitary Climatology.” He said that 
when excessive heats prevail in the eastern part of 
the United States, the natural inference would be 
that the tropical districts would at the time trans- 
fer their heated and saturated atmosphere to these 
latitudes, and that the surface atmosphere toward 
the Gulf coast would be continually and connected- 
ly similar. But the facts are quite the contrary. 
These heats do not come from the South—at least 
along the surface—and the temperature is almost 
always lower, as far south as our observation ex- 
tends, than it is in these middle latitudes. The 
same striking anomaly appears in cases of arctic 
severity of winter cold. At the very time of its 
prevalence the weather is in many cases warmer 
at the distant north. There is not here any ade- 
quate preparation for our very sudden change of 
temperature. Hence the effects of such sudden 
changes are more dangerous in a sanitary point of 
view. The yellow fever at Philadelphia in 1793 
at Norfolk in 1854, and the recent scourges a 
Shrevesport and Memphis were, he believed, di- 
rectly within the power of a forewarned and compe- 
tent Board of Health to control. He would im- 
press upon the Association the necessity of estab- 
lishing powerful agencies to guard the people 
against the dangers arising from such 
changes of temperature. 

Dr. Hamlin, of bangor, Me., read a paper on 
“ Alimentation Considered in its Relations to the 
Progress and Prosperity of the Nation.” The 
chief points of this paper were that the effect and 
value of alimentation is a question for the philoso- 
pher as well as for the physiologist ; that the gor- 


sudden 


-mand gave utterance to a truism when he said the 


destiny of nations depends on the manner in which 
they are fed; that animal food is easily affected in 
its nutritive qualities; it contains the elements of 
virulent poison, and a change in its condition con- 
verts it into a source of disease and death; great 
care should be exercised in the selection of meat 
for food. 

At the evening session Dr. Newberry, State Ge- 
ologist of Ohio and Professor of Geology, School 
of Mines, Columbia College, delivered an address 
upon the “Future Distribution and History of the 
Population of the United States as Affected by 
Physical Geography,” which was listened to with 
no little degree of interest. 

Following this, Dr. Austin Flint, of New York, 
read a paper on the “Relations of Water to the 
Propagation of Disease,” among the noteworthy 
points of which may be mentioned the subjoined: 
Of the late acquisitions in medicine, one of the 
most interesting and important is the discovery 
that typhoid fever may be communicated through 
the medium of water used for drinking or culinary 
purposes. It is very rarely if ever, communicated 
by means of emanations from the bodies of pa- 
tients affected with the disease. Typhoid fever 
may occur sporadically, endemically, and epidemic- 
ally. Typhoid fever differs from typhus in that it 
is not, like typhus, communicable by means of im- 
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palpable emanations from patients affected with the 
disease. At least, if it be ever communicated in 
this way, the instances are rare exceptions to the 
general rule. Through the agency of milk also ty- 
phoid fever may be diffused. Several outbreaks of 
this fever in England have been imputed to infected 
milk ; but a remarkable outbreak in 1843, at a place 
called North Boston, in Erie Co., N. Y.. situated 
twelve miles Lake Erie, traced to its real 
cause, proved indubitably that it arose from using 
water in close proximity to a privy into which had 
been thrown eacrefa of a sick person. The water 
was poisoned and the drinking of it induced the 
outbreak. 


from 


No doubt that other diseases may be 
traced to drinking water which either contains vi- 
rus of contagion or is polluted by divers kinds of 
morbific matter. The infection or the contagion in 
milk is, of course, derived from the water used in 
washing the milk cans, and, perhaps in the dilution 
of the milk. The diffusion of the disease in this 
way, therefore, is through the medium of water. 
As regards prevention, the diffusion of typhus con- 
tagion is to be avoided by the isolation of cases in 
respect to those who are susceptible, conjoined 
with the freest possible ventilation. The sponta- 
neous occurrence of this disease is to be avoided 
by guarding against 


overcrowding dwellings or 


apartments, together with complete ventilation. 
The diffusion of typhoid fever by contagion is to 
be avoided by the disinfection of the dejecta from 
typhoid patients. and by ample protection against 


the pollution therewith of water or air. 


At the third and last day’s sessions Dr. E. M, 
Hunt, of New Jersey, read a paper on “ Sanitary 
Organization in Villages and Rural Districts,” 
which displayed extensive study, compact with prac- 
tical applications. He said the welfare of the sci- 
ence of hygiene, in itself considered, requires or- 
ganized investtgation in the broad field offered in 
rural districts. One of the first objects of sanitary 
science is definiteness of classification. Sanitary 
science is to be congratulated in that, to a degree, 
not surpassed by any other department of physics, 
it is attempting to accumulate great series of facts 
and to put its facts in form, so as to make of them, 
not only results, but material for obtaining new re- 
sults. Rural localities offer some advantages over 
cities, in that disease in such places is not so aggre- 
gated nor in conditions intensely abnormal as it is 
in cities, and can be seen in its essential character- 
istics more clearly. So long as physicists are busy 
with the origin of life, we shall be busy with the 
origin of death. We are studying how the germ of 
disease having come somehow into existence, re- 
produces itself. This involves very close observa- 
tion, and is to be corrected by manifold experiences. 
One naturalist says he repeated an experiment a 
thousand times before he felt justified in annoucing 
the fact as established. There is often not so much 
learned by observing a very great number of cases 
as by exhaustive searching into a few cases, all the 
facts of which are more within the grasp. I once 
spent a little time on a plantation in Mississippi, on 
which Audubon sat for weeks just watching a tew 
birds in all their habits, and he found out more 
about them than if he had caged five hundred of 
them and taken them to an infirmary. Legislation 
is required to further the cause of sanitary science, 
and a sanitary police is needed. M. L. B. 


THE NEWS. 


Attorney-General Williams has been nominated by 
the President as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

On Thursday, Nov. 27, Thanksgiving Day, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon the final charge of one hundred 
and fifty pounds of nitro-glycerine was fired in the 
Hoosac tunnel by the contractor, Mr. Shanley. The 
effect was tremendous, blowing out immense masses 
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of rock and making a large opening in the heading, 
through which the crowd rushed froa both sides shout- 
ing and shaking hands over this great triumph of mod- 
ern engineering. The remaining work of enlarging the 
tunnel is but child’s play compared with what has been 
done and it is expected that the opening train will pass 
through the tunnel on July 4th, 1874. At least twelve 
millions of dollars have been spent on this great work 
during the past thirteen years. Company after com- 
pany have undertaken the work and failed, till finally the 
State took hold of the job, found the right men to carry 
it through, and now its a matter of a few months before 
the old Bay State will realize its ideal of a great through 
railroad on an easy grade carrying the vast produce of 
the West to the wharves and shipping of Massachusets 
Bay. 

Wm. M. Tweed has been taken to the Blackwell's 
Island prison and confined in cell number 34, dressed in 
the “larceny jacket.”.—Two more of his associates in 
crime, Ingersoll and Farrington, have been sentenced to 
the State Prison, the former for five, and the latter for 
one and one-half years. Civil suits are to be pressed 
against the estates of Tweed and others, and it is hoped 
and expected that a part, at least, of the vast amount 
On Sat- 
urday, ‘I'weed’s counsel, Fullerton, Graham and others, 


stolen from the city treasury will be secured. 


were summoned before Judge Davis on a charge of con- 
tempt of court, in handing in at the beginning of the trial 
a paper charging Judge Davis with incompetency and 
bias in the case about to be put on trial. Fullerton, 
Graham and Bartlett were fined each $250, and the oth- 
er members were dismissed with these words of warning, 
“ Good faith to your clients never involves bad faith to 
your conciences. However well it may be to be known 
as great lawyers, it is better to be known as honest law- 
yers; and there is no incompatibility between the two.” 

District Attorney Britton, of Kings County, is now on 
trial for malfeasance in office in connection with the 

srooklyn “* Ring.” 

Congress met at noon on Monday and went through 
the usual formalities of Speaker Blaine 
was reclected Speaker by a large majority. The Presi- 
dent’s message was received, read and ordered to be 
printed, 


organization, 


It is of unusual length, and contains much 
sound advice and considers the national affairs in a calm 
and temperate manner. He is opposed to any addi- 
tional inflation of the currency, recommends the resump- 
tion of specie payment as soon as possible, and suggests, 
the adoption of free banking as a measure required by 
The Mor- 
mon guestion is briefly referred to, and Congress is re- 
quested to provide some way of establishing courts in 
the Territory without having them controlled by the 
Mormons. Our relations with Spain and Cuba are dis- 
cussed at length. Much sympathy is expressed for the 
Castelar Government and the young Spanish Republic 
now struggling for existence. The facts in the affair of 
Virginius are given in detail, and he expresses an opin- 
ion that the source of all our troubles with Cuba is the 
existence of African Slavery on the isiand. In regard 
to the affair of the Virginius a protocol has been officially 
published by Secretary Fish and the Spanish Ambas- 
sador at Washington in which Spain agrees to re- 
store the Virginius, set at liberty the surviving mem- 
bers of her crew, provide for the families of those who 
were unjustly slain, and salute the flag of the United 
States on the 25th of December, unless it shall appear 
that the Virginius had no right or authority for carrying 
the flag of the United States, in which case, the salute 
will be omitted, but a disclaimer of intent of indignity to 
the flag will be accepted. Furthermore, the Spanish 
Government engage to institute proceedings against 
the officials concerned in the capture of the Virginius 
and putting to death of a part of her crew, while the 
United States agrees to investigate the legal status of 
the Virginius, and if it be found that the vessel has 
violated the laws of the United States, legal proceedings 
will be instituted against the owner or owners of the 
vessel. The protocol produced great excitement at 
Havana, but owing to the prompt action of Gov. Gen- 
eral Jovellar, no outbreak took place and the excitement 
soon subsided. 

The steamship Ville du Havre which left New York 
on November 15th, when within two days’ sailing of the 
French coast was struck by the British ship Loch Earn 
about two o'clock on the morning of November 23rd 


the necessities of a rapidly growing country. 
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and sunk in twelve minutes. Out of 313 passengers 
and crew, only 87 were saved by the boats of the Loch 
Karn. The time of night, the terrible character of the 
injury inflicted, and the brief time afforded the terror- 
stricken passengers to act in any concerted manner, ac- 
counts for the terrible loss of life. Both vessels were 
of iron, and the Ville du Havre was built in the usual 
style of water-tight compartments, but which were of 
no avail in saving the vessel when struck amidships 
with a blow estimated at 1,000,000 foot tons. The jib- 
boom of the Loch Earn penetrated no less than thirty 
feet into the steamer, crushing before it immense sheets 
of iron like s0 much pasteboard, ‘The Loch Earn was 
so much injured that the rescued passengers were trans- 
ferred to an American slup which passed the scene of 
disaster next day. Among the lost passengers many 
prominent citizens of New York, Bostouw and Chicago, 
including Judge Peckham of the New York State Court 
of Appeals ; Charles Mixter, wife and children; Henry 
Sigourney, wife and three children, and Mr, Nathaniel 
Curtis, and others of Boston, Several members of the 
Evangelical Alliance were on the steamer returning 
home. Kev, Antonio Carasco, of Spain, Prof. le Pron- 
ier, of Geneva, Switzerland, Rev. N. Weiss, of Paris, and 
several others, The cause of the accident is not yet 
known as the Loch Earn has not yet been heard from. 


CUBA, 


FTCLLLS crooked bit of land lying just within the tropics 

has suddenly become of unusual interest to the 
American public. [ts great length, nearly eight hundred 
miies with an average breadth of alout seventy-five, 
gives it along coast-line which is much increased by the 
abrupt and indented formation of its shores. ‘Through 


its central and longest axis, has been upheaved a 
mountain chain broken and of no great height, from 
which the streams of either slope run into the sea. In 
area it does not exceed the State of Pennsylvania having 
about 46,000 square miles, Ha- 
vana on the northwest coast, with a population of over 


200,000, Matanzas a little to the east of it, Trinidad on 


The chief towns are 


the southern coast, Santa Clara and Puerto Principe in 
the interior, and the litle village of Santiago de Cuba 
on the eastern end, raised to a present notoriety from its 
connection with the Virginius affair, In round numbers 
$00,000 whites chiefly of Spanish descent, and 600,000 
colored people, including 50,000 Chinese, comprise the 
population. From the amalgamation of the Spaniards 
and mulattoes has resulted a large creole class be- 
tween whom and the pure bloods there is no excess of 
tenderness. In proportion to its size the exports of 
Cuba are unsurpassed by those of any other country. 
Her chict exports are sugar, molasses, honey, rum and 
cigars. In 1869 she sent away over a million cases of 
sugar of four hundred pounds each, and more than a 
hundred million cigars. ‘The Captain General, the chiet 
military and civil official, is responsible only to the home 
government, and has at his command a standing army 
of 30,000 men well drilled and equipped. The sub- 
offices are filled by Spaniards of the upper class. 
Since the overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty in Spain, 
religious toleration has been proclaimed throughout the 
island, 

A little more than five years ago, véz—‘ Yctober 10, 
1868, an insurrection broke out in the district of Yara 
in the extreme northeast. Its leader was Carlos Man- 
uel Cespedes, a native, formerly a lawyer and large 
slaveholder, and then recently returned from extensive 
travels in the United States. 
rapidly in the eastern part of the island. 


The movement spread 
Within ten 
days the insurgents had overrun a large tract of country 
and claimed that they had the support of 100,000 peo- 
ple. They also gained possession of some important 
They 
this 


towns and captured a number of men of rank. 

next issued a declaration of independence. In 
document, which has some points in common with 
the one read in Philacelphia nearly a hundred years ago, 
are set forth the grievences endured by the native Cu- 
bans under Spanish rule. The harsh and oppressive 
laws, the illegal prosecutions, the civil process displaced 
by military commissions, excessive taxation, interdiction 
of writing and speaking on public questions, a standing 
army quartered on them at great expense, and finally, a 
swarm of hungry office-holders devouring their sub- 
stance. From Bayamo the rebel headquarters in the 
East, soon was issued another proclamation freeing the 
slaves ; for Cuba still clung to the wretched barbarism 
of slave labor. ‘The volunteers were now organized 
under the leadership of General Quesada, ranking next 
to Cespedes, a brave man who had fought for Mexican 
independence under Juarez. The insurgent force was 

» 
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estimated by a New York corréspondent, to be at that 
time, Nov., 1868, upwards of 50,000 men, but almost 
without arms or amunition. However, undeterred by 
this, they fashioned implements from the hard woods, 
abundant there, and even made wooden cannon, good 
From December till May, 1869, 
the dry season in Cuba, war was waged with increasing 
vigor. 


for a single discharge. 


The rebels were at home in the mountain dis- 
tricts, and made sudden sallies thence in all directions, 
destroying railway and telegraphic communication, burn- 
ing bridges and in all possible ways impeding the pro- 
gress of the regular troops. ‘heir own crops were burn- 
ed lest the enemy should receive succor thereby. A 
proclamation by the Captain General, Lersundi, prom- 
ising civil and political rights and representation in the 
Spanish Cortes, had no effect in checking the revolt. 
On the contrary a tervent appeal was addressed to Gen- 
eral Grant after his inauguration in March, 1869, praying 
for recognition as belligerents and that the republic just 
born and already formally recognized by certain of the 
South American States, be assisted by its great proto 
type. 
President by a congress composed of delegates from all 


In vain. Meantime Cespedes had been elected 


the provinces, sitting at Guaimaro. As the fighting went 
on, the combatants proved to be about equally matched. 
A great number of small engagements took place, each 
side often claiming the victory. The Government dis- 
closed its intention of selling the property of all absen- 
tees. At this time May, 1869, a body of -recruits from 
this country with a large amount of war material was 
This cun- 
ning chief placed the Cubans in front and ordered the 


placed at the disposal of General Quesada. 


American volunteers in the rear to fire on them if they 
The 
cholera suddenly breaking out at the beginning of the 


ran. Thus placed, they fought with desperation. 
rainy season, put an end to military operations for the 
year. Inthe autumn the rebels made extensive raids 
on the sugar plantations, and laid waste one hundred 
and sixty large estates, which with the valuable machin- 
ery destroyed, temporarily extinguished the sugar trade of 
the island. So hopeless was now the prospect of subduing 
the revolt, that many of the wealthy planters sold their es- 
tates and left the country. In the spring of 1870 the 
American General Jordan reported that the insurrec- 
tionary army numbered 26,000 men and was followed 
by 40,000 liberated slaves. Spain with a much greater 
force was content to hold her own in the fortified towns 
without pursuing the enemy in the field. Hence there 
were no military operations of note in 1870, 

The following year was a disastrous one for the cause 
of Cuban independence. The valiant Quesada was 
captured and put to death, and Gen. Porro and 3,000 of 
the rank-and-file laid down The Cuban 
At the close of the year (1871) 
the Havana papers claimed that the only insurgents in 
the field were a few hundred negroes, who had rebelled 
against Cespedes, and were fighting for plunder. The 
Captain General gave notice that after January 15, 1872, 
every captured rebel would be shot. 


their arms. 
Congress also dissolved. 


But notwithstand- 
ing the boasted subjugation of the island, the war con- 
tinued throughout the year 1872, and Spain found it nec- 
essary to send several thousand additional troops to 
maintain her position there. According to Spanish ac- 
counts the rebels were the victors in several battles. 
The Havana authorities claim that in the four years, 
ending in Oct., 1572, 13,000 rebels had been killed and 
60,000 had submitted to the Government ; eight thousand 
arms of various kinds, and nine thousand horses had 
been captured. 


During the past year, interest in the Cuban insur- 
rection had so diminished, that the press of this coun- 
try published next to nothing concerning the strug- 
gle going onthere. In August last, several engagements 
took place and a body of insurgents under General 
Gomez captured the post of Nuevitas on the north coast. 
It is mentioned also that negotiations between the repub- 
lican leaders of Cuba and the Spanish Government have 
taken place, and that the Castelar ministry had tendered 
friendship to Cuban patriots with the assurance that 
harmony could be again restored between Cuba and the 
mother country. Such are the antecedents most neces- 
sary to be known in order to understand the Virginius 
affair and the prevailing excitement about Cuba. J. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, K! Onempa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 


Address, {F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community — Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


- PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


phrey Noyes. 
phia. 


678 pp. 8vo. 
London, ‘Trubner & Co. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. Third 
edition ; 215 pp. 8vo. 


By S. Newhouse. 
with New Narratives and Illustrations. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
By J. H. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. Noyes. Price 25 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’? ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Sogialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


They 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00, 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
N>. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 








